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stairways, the little mullioned windows, the great open fireplaces, 
and the richly-carved ceilings, present the most admirable examples 
of the Flemish domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. Many 
of the rooms have been kept as nearly as possible as they were in 
the old days. The dining-room table stands with the two stiff 
leathern-backed chairs placed for the printer and his wife, and it 
requires but a slight effort of the imagination to fancy the couple 
still seated in the room. Their portraits, painted by the master- 
hand of their friend Rubens, hang on either side of the fireplace ; 
and one glances from the canvases to the chairs, and from the 
chairs back to the canvases again, wondering what wizard it is 
that has made us guests at the mid-day meal of the worthy 
printer and his good spouse, Joanne Riviere. The library is a 
veritable treasure-house for the bibliophilist. The authorities of 
Antwerp have been already fairly inundated with applications for 
permission to consult some of the rare volumes on its shelves. 
Among its greatest treasures are copies of most of the works 
printed by Plantin and his successors, and with them three copies 
of the Polyglot Bible. It contains a choice collection of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, the " Chronicles " of Froissart, in three volumes 
folio, and a Latin Bible of 1402, for which j£i,ooo was lately re- 
fused ; besides manuscripts of Justus Lipsius, Kilian, and other 
contemporary writers, about sixty " Incunables " (early editions), 
some of very great value, a large number of bibles, psalters, bre- 
viaries, and missals, and of editions of the classics, most of which 
were sold to Plantin by Fellows of All-Souls' College, Oxford, who 
had taken refuge at Antwerp at the time of the suppression of the 
university under Henry VIII. The walls of the various private 
apartments are hung with valuable portraits, pictures, and engra- 
vings. Among many of these latter the notation may be remarked 
" Pet. Paul Rubbens (sic) fiinxit, S. H. Bolswert sculpsit," and 
oftener the signature of Antonio Vandyck, Crispin de Pass, Galle, 
and Sadeler. In one room is a collection of thirty-three portraits 
of the Plantin-Moretus family, and portraits of Balthazar Carde- 
rius, one of the correctors for the press, Justus Lipsius, Pope Cle- 
ment XL, and Cardinals Baronius and Bellarmini. In other rooms 
there are a great many more portraits of eminent persons, several 
of them by Rubens and Vandyck, and other painters of the Ant- 
werp school, with various portfolios of engravings after the two 
masters and their illustrious fellow-townsmen, Teniers and Jor- 
daens. But perhaps the most interesting part of the museum is 
that which contains the interesting memorials of Plantin's famous 



printing establishment. Here, again, the general arrangements of 
the rooms are the same as they were in the printer's own time, 
three hundred years ago. The composing-sticks and other tools 
used by compositors lie on the cases, which are still filled with 
type, and the small, moveable wooden ledges extend over the cases, 
seeming to invite the present distribution of " copy." The cases, 
less high than those now used, and the stools placed by them, 
show that the compositors worked sitting and not standing. Proof- 
sheets lie scattered about here and there, and on a table the print- 
ed sheets of a book ready for the binder. Five presses still re- 
main of the twenty-two at one time in use ; two of them appear 
to date from the end of the sixteenth century — hand-presses, of 
course, of great seniority, and with no pretensions to elegance. 
In the next room to the composing-room are various interesting 
relics — boxes of waste-type, pigeon-holes full of sorted papers, 
printed sheets, and corrected proofs, and glass-covered cases con- 
taining manuscript letters and authors' " copy." In another 
room the archives of the printing establishment are kept. In the 
oldest ledger are to be found the accounts of Philip II. and Ru- 
bens. Other books give particulars of the goods sent to the fair 
at Frankfort ; then there are the workmen's books, showing their 
weekly wages, &c. There is also a mass of correspondence be- 
tween Plantin and various learned celebrities of his time. Ano- 
ther valuable collection is that of many thousand blocks of wood- 
engraving and of copper, and thirty or forty sets of alphabets of 
exquisite design and workmanship, many of which have never been 
used. This brief account of the contents of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, imperfect as it is, may help to give some idea of the 
wealth of interest that belongs to this famous relic of the days of 
Rubens. Doubtless the great painter often crossed the threshold 
of the mansion in the ancient Vrydag Markt to transact business 
with or partake of the hospitality of its owner, and at such times 
the two men of genius must have found much to entertain each 
other with in discussing the mysteries of their respective crafts. 
Their personal intimacy, and their acknowledged positions as the 
two most illustrious Anversois citizens of their time, rendered it in 
all respects desirable that a great public festival, decreed in ho- 
nour of the one, should be considered a fitting occasion for pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of the other. The most interesting 
and important event connected with the recent Rubens Tercen- 
tenary Fetes at Antwerp was the opening to the public of the 
famous Plantin-Moretus Museum. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— A picture which Mr. Daniel Knight 
painted for I. G. Fell, Esq., and which appeared in the last Paris 
Salon, can now be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts. It embraces a 
view on the banks of the Seine, and, in addition to a cleverly-depicted 
land-scene, sky and water, contains nine figures of women and children 
with buckets, jars, and jugs, engaged in carrying water from the river. 
Some are bending over the stream filling their buckets, others are erect, 
resting or departing ; while some, in the distant perspective, are trudg- 
ing homeward — all of which is artistically managed. The reflections 
of the figures and stones in the water are unusually well expressed. The 
picture seems to be on a par with Mr. Knight's other recent works, but 
does not startle one by any great advance in the quality of his art. A 
distant church-spire, some clumps of trees in the middle distance, a 
mass of lily-leaves and other aquatic plants, floating on the water in the 
background, form, together with the river, the bank, &c, the landscape 
portion of the picture, which is very simple and broadly painted. It is, 
doubtless, a transcript of Nature, perhaps idealised a little by the art- 
ist's extensive knowledge and fine artistic powers. The tone and feel- 
ing of the whole composition are quiet and modest. Mr. Knight is now 
in Philadelphia, but will return to France again shortly. He was origi- 
nally a student of the Academy here, where he was some years ago con- 
sidered the best figure-draughtsman in the schools. There are also 
several other interesting additions to the collection at the Academy, viz., 
two paintings by Porte Crayon (General Strothers), a Herring, an All- 
ston, and a Poussin. The latter represents some sort of a bacchanalian 
scene. It is full of satyrs, nymphs, human beings, donkeys, and dogs, 
engaged in all kinds of edifying revelry. Poussin, the painter of the 



' Death of Germanicus ' and the ' Taking of Jerusalem by Titus,' died 
in Rome in 1665 ; he was a Norman by birth, and a great imitator of Raf- 
faelle according to some writers ; but this specimen, though certainly 
worthy of study, does not suggest any resemblance to the great master. 
The Allston is a small picture. The subject is not stated, but it is evi- 
dently a band of brigands carousing in a dark cavern or cellar. It is a 
dark, Rembrandt-looking painting, well shaded. Two youthful figures 
in the shadowy background might be Gil Bias and his girl. Another 
painting, by Allston, has been for some time in the possession of the 
Academy (they having purchased it for $3,500), ' A Dead Man revivi- 
fied by touching the Bones of Elisha.' Porte Crayon's two paintings, 
cabinet-size, remind one of the woodcuts that formerly illustrated that 
gentleman's literary effusions in Harper's Magazine. These illustrate 
domestic negro-life in old Virginia, in ante-bellum days. One is of a 
middle-aged negro servant, of the male gender, occupied in polishing 
a hopeless array of boots and shoes. The companion-piece represents 
his congenial companion, a sleek, gaily-turbaned negress, surrounded by 
her kitchen-utensils. They are good in conception and character, but 
the execution is not up to the artistic standard of the day ; and they 
particularly lack texture. Herring, the self-taught English animal- 
painter, is represented by a small but very excellent animal piece. It is 
the interior of a stable, with three horses, black, sorrel, and white, feed- 
ing from a manger. A couple of well-bred looking ducks are seen in 
the foreground. A biped, in the guise of a rustic hostler, completes the 
array of animals presented. Aside from the conception and composi- 
tion, which are decidedly good, the charm of this little painting lies in 
the colour and chiaro-osatro, being unusually fine. 
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New Pictures in Goupil's Gallery. — Among the best pictures in 
Goupil's Gallery this autumn is a new Schreyer, which has only been 
finished about two months. Of all modern artists with whom we are 
acquainted, Schreyer exceeds any of them in the life and vivacity of his 
works. Whether the objects be animate or inanimate, horses, men, 
trees, and all his minor accessories, are full of motion. Grass is bent 
down before a driving wind ; snow scuds before the tempest, while peo- 
ple and animals struggle in fierce contest with the elements. The 
painting now at Goupil's represents a covered sledge drawn by three 
horses, whose driver urges them on in the teeth of a sharp snow-storm. 
The snow is in their manes and in their eyes, and it clings to the gar- 
ments of the driver, and blinds the faces of his companions in the 
sledge. Eddies of it skim over the frozen road and beat down the 
heads of the grass and weeds, long since sere, by the roadside. The 
middle horse of this spirited team is a large animal, full of vigour, who 
rears back his head, while his powerful chest and legs beat forward 
against the storm. The near horse, with apparently less force — and it 
may be he is older and more obstinate than his companions — puts down 
his head low to the wind, and runs doggedly on ; while the third beast, 
without as defined a character as either of his mates, does his part 
bravely with the elements, against which the animals and their driver 
fiercely hold their own. Among the most attractive of other pictures in 
the gallery is ' The Dealer in Pottery,' by the late Robert Wylie. The 
scene is in the interior of an old house, whose darkened walls afford 
relief to a group of seven or eight people, young and old, hovering 
around a small collection of jars and dishes spread out upon the floor. 
Very few persons outside the circle of artists themselves care for the 
mechanical part of painting, or would enjoy the clean and forcible use 
of the paint seen in this picture. But those who are susceptible to ex- 
cellence of this kind will have a keen pleasure in studying the nicely- 
placed touches of the brush, so precise and well-considered, that mark 
so positively the scrubby beard on the chin of the old crockery-dealer. 
Such a person will see how, with a sweep of grey paint, the sunk tem- 
ples, half turned into shadow, appear shrivelled and ^wrinkled in one 
man, and what queer, irregular markings of paint change, when seen at 
a short distance, into cunning old eyes, or into a wondering, half-open 
mouth. Robert Wylie was an American, who died in Normandy a few 
months since, and his loss is a great one to his country. He was really 
a master of his art, in which he exhibits none of the feebleness until 
recently but too frequent among our painters. He was a pupil of Jules 
Breton, and his pictures resemble Brecon's in their colour, though his 
compositions partake more of the style of the Munich school in their 
characteristics of light and shade and general sentiment. There is a 
large painting by Lestrel from the Paris Salon of this year, called 
' Chess-Players.' The subject is somewhat conventional, of men in vel- 
vet and satin and embroidery, grouped around a table. Lestrel is a 
man of some note, but his painting, though strong and vivid, lacks unity 
and quietness of colour. A very charming Daubigny occupies a large 
space on the left side of the gallery. The grey, quiet haze of sunset 
melts dark trees into the uncertain foreground, along which a flock of 
sheep are wending to their fold. Pale clouds and a misty sky lead the 
fancy into the depth of space of the pure heavens, which is the dominant 
feature of this serene landscape. Vibert is represented by a larger pic- 
ture than one often sees by this artist. An old bishop, dressed in a red 
gown, is listening to the oratory of a monk, whom the bishop will send 
away as a preacher if he finds his manner sufficiently eloquent. Be- 
sides Vibert's picture of the bishop, a cattle-piece of Van Marcke is 
very noticeable, and there is also a fine painting of an old violin-player 
by Paczka, from the French Salon. 

Brooklyn Art Association.— The Autumn Exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association will be opened in the Art Building of the society 
and Academy of Music on Monday evening, December 3rd. Tuesday 
will be set apart, as usual, as artists' and members' day, after which the 
exhibition will be opened free to the public. It is the intention of the 
trustees and council to make the exhibitions and opening receptions for 
members more attractive and brilliant than heretofore. During the 
seventeen years of the existence of the Association, it has increased its 
exhibitions from a collection of pictures which scarcely filled one gal- 
lery to such a magnitude that at the last exhibition more than 600 
paintings and water-colours were displayed upon its walls. The trus- 
tees have also erected an Art Building at a cost of $150,000. A free 
school of Art has also been maintained, at which about seventy pupils 
have received instruction each year. The exhibitions and Art-schools 
are supported from the membership fund. The payment of ten dollars 



constitutes an annual membership, and one hundred dollars makes a 
member for life. The Association has heretofore been very prosperous, 
and an effort is now making to enlarge its sphere of usefulness by an 
increase of membership. During the last year it received a gift of 
twelve portraits of the old masters from Mrs. Humphreys, widow of the 
late James Humphreys, who was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Brooklyn during several successive terms. These pictures, 
which were painted to order by accomplished artists, have been added to 
the permanent collection owned by the Association. In addition to the 
several Art-galleries, the Association has a large school-room for the 
drawing-classes, and a fine collection of statues, fragments, and casts. 
The present officers are Mr. Richard W. Hubbard, N.A., President ; 
Mr. William H. Husted, Vice-President ; Mr. Gordon L. Ford, Trea- 
surer ; and Mr. Samuel B. Duryea, Secretary. Among the members of 
the Board of Trustees and Council are Messrs. Aaron Healey, Bryan II. 
Smith, Henry Sanger, James M. Hart, Maurice F. H. De Haas, Demas 
Barnes, Marcellus Massey, and many other gentlemen whose names 
are equally well known. 

Boston. — The return of the artists from their summer rambles and 
studies is betrayed by the increased frequency of exhibitions in the 
various galleries. The promise is that the Art-season in Boston will be 
a more than usually active one ; the gradual revival of business in gene- 
ral being reflected in the profession of Art, sensitive as it is to prosperity 
or the reverse in other callings. The most notable Art display of the 
autumn, so far, has been in sculpture. Three portrait-busts, the work of 
Mr. Frank Dengler, of Cincinnati, exhibited in one of the galleries, 
have justly attracted a great deal of attention from Boston lovers of Art. 
The sensation created by these works, indeed, resembles that produced 
by the paintings of Mr. Duveneck several years ago; and it appears 
that these two young artists are friends, were fellow-students in Ger- 
many, and are fellow-townsmen. The three busts are remarkable not 
only for excellence of technical execution, but for their very vivid and 
striking life-likeness. They are not in the least conventional in spirit 
or handling. The usual torpid expression of the sculptured face is 
entirely absent. Two of the busts are of young men : one, the artist 
Farnie ; the other, of a young American. They are in striking contrast, 
the one being a resolute, energetic, and intellectually striking counte- 
nance, and the other a mild, calm, and contemplative face. One repre- 
sents strength, the other delicacy. Of course, the faces and heads are 
the portions of the busts which first attracted and longest held the 
attention. But the drapery is also done with easy and masterly skill. 
The third bust is of a different and in many respects a more difficult 
type in sculpture ; one representing a very little girl, with a face beam- 
ing through the marble, in all the innocence, beauty, and vivacity of 
early childhood. . . . Thomas Gould, the sculptor, has just finished a 
delicate piece of work in marble, representing two little children nes- 
tling in a sea-shell, which has been much praised. Mr. Gould, it is 
understood, will soon return to Europe, after a prolonged sojourn in this 
country. . . . Among other pictures of merit recently displayed have been 
a series of Mrs. Tryon's sketches, the product of her summer labours ; 
some interesting dog-pictures by Frank Rogers and J. M. Stone ; a 
number of good canvases by E. L. Weeks, of which the most attrac- 
tive was a study entitled ' Midsummer,' notable for its delightful effects 
of colour ; a marine picture by Harry Chase, a young St. Louis artist ; 
a pretty rustic landscape by Harvey Young ; some landscapes by George 
R. Morse ; some Egyptian scenes by Hamilton Wilde ; and an interest- 
ing group of pictures by Henry Leland, two of which were exhibited in 
last year's Paris Salon. . . . The French landscape-painter Oudinot 
has taken up his residence in Boston, and has opened a studio. ... A 
portrait of the late Vice-President Wilson, by Mrs. Fassett, has been 
recently exhibited. It is a half-length figure, in a sitting posture, and is 
regarded by friends of the deceased statesman as a faithful likeness. 

Society of Decorative Art. — A Society of Decorative Art has 
been formed in this city for the purpose of advancing the cause of Art- 
education, more particularly in the departments adapted to woman's 
work. It was organised under the auspices of a number of public-spi- 
rited gentlemen and ladies, and a sales-room for the exhibition of Art- 
work has been established at No. 4 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
The officers of the Society intend to form a library for the use of Art- 
students, and have already organised classes in pottery, painting on 
china, and the study of lace-work. The Society will receive orders for 
all kinds of decorative Art-work, and the results so far have been very 
gratifying. 



